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powers of the press directed exclusively and 


perpetually to one object, and that object the 
Lnow proposed to make a call on Dr. Macbride, | diffusion of the truths of Christianity, could not 


the master of Magdalen Hall. He is a man who | fail to excite many sensations of a very satisfac- 
bears the character of much literary acquirement, | tory as well as interesting kind. Nor does it 
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as well as talent, and what is better, of decided appear that the business of this part of the 


piety. He has supported the Bible Society at | University Press will be diminished, even if the 
Oxfurd with a noble spirit of independence. We | printing of Bibles (now restricted by law to the 
found him at home, and he received us very | King’s printer and the two Universities,) should 
courteously. I had sent him a copy of my Biblical | be thrown open; since the many advantages 
Notes, which I was pleased to find had met his which they possess will enable them, according 
approbation, and we soon fell into conversation. | to their own account, to defy all competitors 
As we walked along to the New Press, we | Collingwood is , however, of opinion, that the 
enjoyed some agiee: able intercourse, and [ soon | measure weall yin a dangerous one, as giving an 
found him to be an acute and well-informed, yet | almost unlimited opportunity for the falsification 
unaffected person. He told us thatthe Bodleian | of the sacred text. He says this has already 
Library had now increased to a great extent, but | taken place, to a dangerous extent, in Bibles 
that it was of no great use to the resident mem-| printed with notes; such Bibles not being in- 
bers of the University. Persons engaged in | cluded in the restriction. Thus are we often 
authorship often come from a distance, and obtain driven in this world of variety and change, to 
a free access to its almost innumerable treasures. | a choice of evils; for the present restriction is 
The New Press, situated near the Observatory, | certainly in some respects an evil. 
and on the border of the town, is an extensive Macsripve. ‘It is asingular circumstance, 
aud superb structure. ‘The centre of the front | that the exclusive right of the Universities to 
isan imitation of the triumphal arch of Anto- | print Bibles is grounded on no royal grant or 
ninus, and the Corinthian pillars are remarkably | charter to us. It is merely implied in a few 
fine. Dr. Macbride pointed out to us a singular | words of exception, contained in the charter of 
ornament which crowns each of their chapiters. | the King’s Printer.” 
It is the figure in stone of a small open Bible,| The Doctor now began to time the printers, 
with the University motto, (adopted at the time | and tocalculate in what space of time all of them 
of the Reformation,) ‘“‘ DoMINUS ILLUMINATIO | together could produce a whole Bible. 
MEA.” A truly appropriate device! On our} CoLtinawoop. “I will save you the trouble 
entrance we found my old friend, Samuel Colling-| of that calculation, as I have gone over the 
wood, conductor of the press; who first intro-| ground before you. Supposing all our presses to 
duced us to the spacious apartment in which is| be in action, (as they often are,) and supposing 
carried on the miscellaneous printing. It is a| the work to be distributed for the purpose, we 
curious and animating scene; very new to Anna, | should produce a complete Old Testament, New 
who seemed eager to take a lesson from one of! Testament, and Prayer Book every minute. This 
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is the rate at which we pour forth religious 
knowledge into Great Britain.” 

While we walked up and down the apartment, 
we enjoyed some interesting converse. I was 
comparing the immense rapidity of production 
thus obtained, through the art of printing, with 
the life-long manual labor of the scribe who pro- 
duced that exquisite manuscript of the Hebrew 
Scriptures which we had just been examining in 
the Radcliffe Library. 

MAcBRIDE. “ Yet I sometimes think that the 
art of printing came before its time, was discov- 
ered before it was wanted. Many years elapsed 
before printed books were much circulated. 
Caxton’s productions, for example, were kept in 
closets, and shown as curiosities.” 

Collingwood, who now joined us, recalled our 
attention to his own subjects. ‘“ The invention 
of stereotyping is so fur good that it will enable 


us, with the same plates, to strike off about one | 


hundred thousand copies of a book, but this is 
the extent. After this number, the book becomes 
shabby and indistinct. But standing types, com- 
posed in the usual way, and not forming one 
plate, are vastly more efficacious. With these 
we can print more thana million copies of a 
book with scarcely any perceptible deterioration. 
Not only can we rid ourselves, when we please, 
of a defective let’er, but the manufacture of 
individual letters is far more successful than of 
stereotype plates. The article produced is very 
much stronger.” 

He now showed us the hydraulic presses, used 
in compressing the sheets after they are printed. 
The pressure is that of water, rising in a tube 
from below; and although the machine is not 
large, yet with a very small amount of manual 
labor it exerts a foree equal to that of the weight 
of 250 tons of water. How admirable, how 
unquestionably useful is such an application of 
natural philosophy! And what a shame, my 
dear boy, that any of us should be ignorant of 
these things ! 

We were now led through the wetting room, 
where the quires of paper are dipped and sprink- 
led, and the moisture diffused by pressing through 
the whole mass; also, through the drying room, 
where innumerable printed sheets are hung like 
linen on horizontal poles; and lastly, we visited 
a sort of warehouse, where stacks of unbound 
printed Bib!es and Prayer Bocks are seen rising 
on every side to various elevations. 

Our tine of leisure was now fully spent, we 
took a cordial leave of our benevolent and agree- 
able friends, and returned to our inn. As the 
clock struck twelve, our carriage came round to 
the door, and we soon found ourselves on the 
road to Melksham. 

Of our diligence in general, or of the use 
which we make of our journeys, we freely con- 
fess that we have nothing to boast. But I wish 
thee to observe, that on the present occasion, a 
wery little vigilance and activity enabled us to see 
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much that was worth seeing, and to hear much 
that was worth hearing ina SHORT SPACE OF 
TIME. 

* * * Earlham, 6th mo. 26th, 1831.—I do 
love and hail that blessed prineiple of the Lord’s 
own “anointing” which fits the weakest and 
poorest for his service, and “ out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings perfects praise.” If our 
religious Society be preserved amidst the shakings 
of the day, it must be by our adhering firmly 
to this principle, not forgetting the foundation 
on which it stands, even “ Christ crucified,” our 
“resurrection and our life,” our only ‘* hope of 
glory.” 

FROM JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
Gedney, 7th mo. 16th, 1831. 

I would that we always approached the writings 
of our early predecessors with caution and tender- 
ness; treading lightly on the remains of the 
honorable dead. With the controversies of these 
ancient worthies, or their manner of conducting 
them according to the spirit of their age, we 
have now, I apprehend, little or nothing to do. 
Neither are we called upon to imitate or defend 
the occasional obscurity and tautology of their 
style. Onethingit may be well for us to remember, 
that from these voluminous works may be extract- 
ed an essence of as pure and sublime truth as (if 
we except the Holy Scriptures,) ever, perhaps, 
fell from the lips or flowed from the pen of man; 
so that, on the whole, I am inclined to believe 
the best apology for the writings in question, if 
indeed they need one, would be an attentive and 
unprejudiced perusal of them, when they would 
themselves be found to be their Lest und, perhaps, 
altogether sufficient expositors. 

In the Sth and 9th months of this year, 
Joseph John Gurney was engaged in the holding 
of various religious Meetings in his own eounty, 
and afterwards, as a member of the Yearly 
Meeting’s Committee, in a visit to Friends in 
Suffolk. 

TO JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
Earlham, 8th mo., 17th, 1831. 

; I sometimes think that the 
ministry of the gospel is the only thing I know 
which practice never makes easy. I believe | 
may say with truth that much engagement of 
this kind was never preceded in me by a greater 
degree of conflict, than it has been during the 
present year. I doubt not that this very thing, 
though a source of suffering, is to be numbered 
among the tender mercies of our Lord. . . 

How beautiful is the idea of “living, ever- 
springing water !’’ An old Grek commentator 
remarks on John iy., that Paul had drunk of 
this water, when he said, “ forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth untothose 
things which are before, I press towards the 
mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus.’’ May this heavenly spring con- 
tinue to refresh and nourish thee, my beloved 
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friend, and may it yet make glad the whole he- | 


ritage of the Lord! 
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With such views and feelings, it can excite 
no surprise that he looked with anxiety and sor- 


9th mo., 25th.—It is a confirming cireum- | row upon the controversy that was now agitating 


stance to me that, looking at the multitude of 
hours I have spent at Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, I have never found reason to believe 
that time so occupied is lost, or that it could be 
better spent. The Master often condescends to 
smile upon us at such times. I do believe he 
still graciously protects our little scattered So- 
ciety; and sanctions our principles as flowing 
from himself. 

12th mo., 9th. We were favored with a com- 
forting meeting yesterday. I felt the oil flow in 
away to which [ have of late been much a 
stranger ; and two of our women Friends were 
lively in the use of their gifts. How different 
from the confusion which appears to mark the 
wild notions of some worthy people in the present 
day! If there be gifts in the church, of which 
the exercise is spontaneous, and under the im- 
mediate influence of the Spirit, (in however low 
a degrec,) silence is the only medium in which 
they can be exercised in order; and how abun- 
dantly good in itself is silence—the silence of the 
soul. May weincreasingly know it tobe in thedife! 

The year 1832 was oue of much exertion. In 
the early part of it, Joseph John Gurney’s inter- 
vals of leisure were closely occupied by several 
important literary undertakings, whilst other la- 
bors of various kinds continued rapidly to sue- 
ceed one another. In the course of the preced- 
ing summer, he had written a brief Essay on 
the Moral Character of our Lord Jesus Christ; 
which was soon afterwards published. The fol- 
lowing characteristic extract may properly find a 
place here :— 

‘In these days of much polemical discussion 
of various clashing opinions, and, [ fear, of no 
little bitterness of spirit among the professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus, it is well for us all to remember 
that, in Scripture, his example is presented to 
us with an especial reference to love and union; 
humility and condescension ; patience and for- 
bearance. ‘If I, then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet; ye ought also to wash 
one another’s feet. For [ have given you an ex- 
ample that ye should do as I have done to you.’ 
‘This is my commandment, that ye love one 
another as I have loved you.’ It is of 
the highest importance to the cause of true reli- 
gion, that all who love the Lord Jesus Christ | 
should keep the watch over their own spirits, 
and pray for ability to fulfil these injunctions. | 
In order to this, let us cultivate a sense of our | 
ignorance and weakness, and dwell in deep hu- | 
mility before God. Let us be more ready to 
cast the beam out of our own eye than to attempt 
to extract the mote out of the eye of a brother. 
And while we adhere with unalterable firmness | 
to ‘the truth as it is in Jesus,’ let our religion | 
be the religion of principle rather than of 
Opinion, of the heart rather than of the head.” 





the Bible Society, whether Unitarians should be 
allowed to continue in membership with it; 
whether some test should not be imposed which 
would insure their exclusion: and whether 
prayer should not be publicly made at the vari- 
ous meetings of the institution. The object of 
the Bible Society having been, from the first, 
the circulation of the Holy Scriptures “ without 
note or comment,” nothing sectarian had hitherto 
marked its character ; and no other test of mem- 
bership was required than the desire to co-ope- 
rate in the circulation of the inspired volume. 

“Like other old-fashioned friends of the 
cause,” says Joseph John Gurney, “I was anx- 
ious to maintain the original priuciples of the 
Society ; and in support of them I published 
a pamphlet entitled Terms of Union, of which 
many thousands were circulated. I trust it was 
beneficial, as showing that the security of the So- 
ciety lay not in the ineffectual bondage of a test; 
but in the purity and evangelical bearing of its 
object, and in that gracious protection of the 
great Head of the Church, with which it had 
hitherto been favored. In short, the strength 
and glory of the Bible Society consists in two 
things, the godliness of its design, and the sim- 
plicity of its constitution. Many there were of 
various denominations, who then rallied round 
the old standard; the Society weathered the 
storm and continues to flourish. Most wisely 
have its managers hitherto abstained from those 
public vocal offerings of prayer, which would 
have changed the true character of the meetings, 
and would almost certainly have become a 
source of difficulty and contention among the 
different denominations. Yet what true friend 
of this noble institution does not feel the impor- 
tance of conducting all its concerns in a spirit 
of prayer ; and in reverent dependence upon Him, 
without whose blessing all our exertions in his 
cause are less than nothing and vanity ?” 

The Terms of Union and the Portable Evi- 
dence, were both of them published early in the 
Spring. They were hardly completed ere he 


{was called into another extensive field of labor. 


He left home in the beginning of the third 
month ; and, after visiting the families of Friends 
at Birmingham and its neighborhood, proceeded 
into Lancashire, where, especially at Liverpool 
and Manchester, and the adjacent manufactur- 
ing districts, he was largely engaged in preach- 
ing the gospel. From Liverpool he writes 


TO JONATHAN HUTCHINSON. 
5th month 7th, 1832. 

My Dear Frrenp,—The constant flow of 
religious engagements, (like wave after wave,) 
has prevented my earlier notice of thy very ac- 
ceptable and timely letter. The train of thought 
which it contains is just in correspondence with 
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my own; for I have had to plead for immediate 
revelation, and for that ancient principle of our 
religious profession, the Lord’s “anointing,” or 
the Spirit of Christ in us, and upon us, without 
which we can do nothing well for his precious 
cause, or for our own soul’s salvation. There 
are many dangers abroad in the present day.— 
Some are for justifying themselves by their own 
works; and others, while they delight in the evan- 
elical foundation, aretoo apt to disregard that su- 
perstructure which has been long precious tosome 
of us, as to our forefathers in the truth. I ean- 
not describe to thee the exercise of mind through 
which I have passed, especially in Manchester 
and at this place. 

His labors in Lancashire were interrupted by 
the Yearly Meeting and an interval of rest at 
home. 

Eartham, 6th mo., 17th. The Yearly Meet- 
ing was, on the whole, well attended, and ap- 
peared to me to be an improvement upon that 
of last year. Something like conflict of opinion 
was apparent; some being rather prone to clip 
the gospel, and others full enough inclined to 
omit a sufficient reference to the spiritual work, 
and the testimonies of Friends. For my own 
part, I felt deeply concerned on the one hand, 
that the glorious gospel should have free course, 
and Christ be set forth in all his gracious offices ; 
and, on the other, that Friends might be called 
home to their ancient spiritual principles, and 
that we might be encouraged not to forsake any 
of our testimonies. I found it my duty to pay 
a visit to the women Friends, when the compari- 
soa of the word of God toa two edged sword was 
deeply before me. The minister of Christ must 
cut down self-righteousness with the right hand 
stroke of his sword, and with his left hand stroke, 
self-indulgence. It was a deep and difficult ex- 
ercise. 

[To be continued.] 


EQUAL LAWS. 

In the almanac of Benjamin Banneker, the 
black astronomer, published about the year 1794, 
the following story, now retraced by memory, is 
told. 

‘¢ \ black man was arrested and taken before 
‘i magistrate, on suspicion that a knife and cork- 
screw which he had in his possession were stolen. 
On his examination he asserted that he bought 
those articles of Tom, a negro slave, and paid 
him honestly forthem. But, said the magistrate, 
where did Tom get them. I believe, said the 
prisoner, Tom stole them. You black rascal, 
exclaimed the magistrate, you shall be severely 
whipped for buying things which you believed 
to be stolen. Would a white rascal, asked the 
black man, be whipped for buying stolen goods? 
Yes, said the magistrate, all colors would be 
treated alike. There, added the poor prisoner, is 
‘Tom's master, catch him constable, he bought 
‘om, who was stolen ftom his father and mother. 


But the knife and the cork-screw have no father 
and mother.” 

Can the holders of slaves, or the purchasers of 
the produce of their labor, produce a more valid 
title to the property thus held or purchased, than 
the black man did to the knife and cork-screw? 
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The review of the causes and course of the 
late division in the Yearly meeting of Ohio, which 
occupies so large a portion of the present number, 
is given entire, from a belief that such of our read- 
ers as take an interest in the subject,—and it is 
presumable that we have many such readers— 
will prefer perusing the whole article consecu_ 
tively, to receiving it in detached portions; and 
ifthe writer has attained the object designed by 
its preparation, the article may probably be re- 
ferred to after the authorand all those who have 
witnessed this unhappy contest, shall have 
gone the way from which there is no return. 

Believing, as the Editor of this periodical has 
always done, that the doctrines of the gospel, as 
held and promulgated in our day,by the great body 
of our Society, are essentially the same as those 
revived and proclaimed by our primitive Friends, 
he must regard the opposition of judgment and 
estrangement of feeling, which have been for se- 
veral years so painfully obvious, as the result of 
causes widely remote from those to which they 
are often attributed. Constituted, as our religious 
Society necessarily is, of members of various ages, 
capacities, and degrees of religious experience. 
the truths generally believed must, unavoidably, 
be held with various degrees of clearness and 
force. Still it is believed that no considerable 
number of our members, on either side of the At- 
lantic, have adopted, or desire to sustain any doc- 
trines incompatible with the faith of our ances- 
tors. Itis fully believed that if any two of our 
Friends, capable of furnishing a clear exposition 
of their faith, would sit down and calmly ex pound 
their belief of what the essential doctrines of 
Quakerism actually are, however widely they 
might differ in their judgment respecting the pro- 
ceedings in New England and Ohio, there would 
be no irreconcilable difference in their exposi- 
tions. 

As no evidence has been adduced, or, as it is 
fully believed, ever can be produced, to show that 
Friends in New England have adopted or en- 
couraged any doctrines inconsistent with those 
which the Society of Friends has always professed, 
the conclusion appears obvious and undeniable, 
that the restoration of harmony requires no aban- 
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lonment, on e sither side, of any religions. princi- 
ples or belief. 
| 


What seems to be wanted, is the extension to 


in their united and 
individual capacity, of the love and fraternal | 
feeling which ought to characterise the professors | 
of acommon faith, 
mon cause. 

Our readers will observe that a prominent ob- 
ject of the to which allusion 
made, that the unhappy dissensions, | 
which for several years have been so strangely 
and painfully prevalent within some of our Year- 


ly Meetings, are not, as many have supposed, the 


our Friends of New England, 


and the advocates of a com- 


review has been 


is to show 


consequence of the adoption of conflicting doc- 
trines ; and therefore that no insuperable obstacle 
to the restoration of harmony exists. The tendency 
and object, 





therefore, are, as far as the influence 
of the writer can extend, to pave the way for acon- | 
summation so devoutly to be desired. 

The Society of Friends, like the primitive Chris- 
tians, have been marked for their love of 
other. Our principles are essentially pacific 


each | 
. This 
is clearly indicated by the name by which we 
are designated. Many of the improvements by 
which the age now passiug is honorably distin- | 
that be 
traced to the principles which Friends, more con- 
spicuously than any other class of Christian profes- 
sors, have proclaimed tothe world. Why, then, 


when so mueh should our 


guished from any preceded it, may 


remains to be done, 
strength be wasted and our influence paralysed 
by contests respecting imaginary differences? 
The Spirit of the Prince of Peace is pre-eminent- 
ly a haahs 


lwell in. 


| 
»r of 


But ‘ iseciutenns! 
well adapted to the purposes of the Prince of Dark- | 
ness as to the policy of the conquerors of this world. 


breaches, a restorer of paths to 


divide and conquer” 


Since the 18th number of the Review was pub- | 

lished, the Editor has received advice from more | 
quarters than one, to offer to our readers the form | 
of a memorial to Congress on the subject of a me- | 
liation the belligerent powers 
wasting their strength in the east of Europe. In 
‘compliance therefore with this advice, the sub- 
joined essay is offered. 


between now | 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States in Congress assembled. 


The undersigned, citizens of the State of >| 


deeply deploring the miseries 


inseparable from | 
the 


sanguinary conflict now raging in the eastern | 


part of Europe, respectfully but earnestly solicit | He in 
the general government to offer, in such manner | hed reeel 
aiid form as their wisdom mz ay suggest, the medi- 


ation of the United States between the contending 


powers. The resforation of peace is an object 


| office of “ Friends’ Review. iD 


| entered with. 
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equally dear to interest, humanity ond religion ; 
and we apprehend that an offer of mediation 
could be made by no other government with 


greater prospect of success, than by that of the 
United States. 


Diep,—At her residence in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


| 12th mo. 30th, 1854, after a lingering illness, Saran 
| SurpLey, wife of Morris Shipley, in the 66th year 
| . « 

| of her age. 


—, On the llth inst., in Greenwich, Huron 
Co., Ohio, at the house of his son-in-law, Benja- 
min Janney, in the 88th year of his age, Zepua- 
niAH Birpsa.u, of a lingering illness, which he 
bore with exemplary patience and Christian re- 
signation,—a member of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting. 


NUAL MONITOR FOR 1855. 

One thousand copies of this interesting and ex- 
cellent little manual, edited by our beloved friend 
| Bensamin Seesoum, "have been lately received in 
this city, and a supply deposited for sale at the 
Price 50 cents. 

A number of copies have also been forwarded 
to the charge of John Meader, Providence, R. L. ; 
Robert Lindley Murray, New York City; Francis 
T. King, Baltimore, Md.; Lemuel Jones, Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio; Elijah Coffin, Richmond, Indiana ; 


| Ephraim Morgan, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Dougar. 


Clark, Jr., New Garden, North Carolina. 
RETURNING GOOD FOR EVIL.—THE RESULT. 
About three years ago, one of St. Louis’ best 


known and most honorable citizens wasawakened 


Lin the night by noises which convinced him that 


a robbery was in progress. He very cautiously 
crept to where the noise proceeded from, and in 
\a few minutes discovered the depredator and 
overpowered him. On taking him to the light 
| he found him to be a young man, and evidently 
a novice incrime. On questioning him, and 
| learning his history, his sympathies were excited 
| by the distresses which induced him to attempt 
| such a desperate game ; instead of handing him 
over to the hands of justice, as most persons 
would have done, he gave him some good fatherly 
advice in regard to his future conduct, and 
backed it up ‘with sufficient money to re lieve his 
immediate necessities, and sent him out of the 
house with some different notions from those he 
Now for the sequel. A few days 
since, this gentleman was walking in Fourth 
street, when he was met and accosted by a very 
ge nteelly dressed young man whom he did not 
recollect ever having seen before. The young 
man introduced himself as the thief whom he 
had caught in his house three years before, and 
told him that be had acted on his advice, and 

was now a prosperous mechanic, living in credit 
and respectability, in a town not far distant. 
sisted on returning the money which he 
ived, which was accepted, and the two 
parted mutually satisfied with theadventure. How 
much better was this result than if the young 
man had been shut up within the walls of a 





here 
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prison in unavoidable contact with the worst of, representatives from the eight quarters being 
criminals, to come out, in all probability, a case-| called as usnal, all except three answered to their 


aby go mRpgene ae 


Co AIS tye eS ; 


hardened felon, irretrievably corrupted.— St. | 
Louis News. 

For Friends’ Review. 

A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE CAUSES AND COURSE | 

OF THE DIVISION IN THE YEARLY MEETING | 
OF OHIO. 


As the difficulties in Obio have an intimate 
connection with some of the proceediogs within 
the Yearly Meeting of New England, a concise | 
notice of some of those proceedings may com- 
pose a proper introduction to this review. 

In the early part of 1843, John Wilbur, a 
minister in the Society of Friends, was disowned | 
by Greenwich Monthly Meeting, a branch 
Rhode Island Quarter. 

The charge, in substance, was that he had in- | 
dulged a spirit of detraction, manifested by giv- 
ing circulation, in various ways, te charges by 
which the character of the Society was impeached | 
and the religious standing of divers Friends, in 
their own and other Yearly Meetings, much mis- 
represented. While under treatment on this ac- 
count he endeavored to vindicate tle course he 
was taking, by the alleged unsoundness of some 
of the published writings of a Friend from Eng- 
land who had recently paid a religious visit to 
this country; but Friends uniformly maintained 
‘hat the question of doctrines, or the writings al- 
lauded to, had no relation to the subject of com- 
plaint, that complaint depending upon a viola- 
tion of gospel order. John Wilbur appealing 
to Rhode Island Quarter from the judgment of 
the monthly meeting, and that judgment being 
there confirmed, carried the case by appeal to 
the Yearly Meeting, where it came under exami- 
vation in the 6th month, 1844. The committee, 
twenty-one in number, tv whom the subject was 
referred, brought in a report signed by all except 
one, expressing their conclusion that the judg 
ment ought to be confirmed ; which report was 
accepted by the Yearly Meeting, and the judg- 
ment was accordingly confirmed, without a dis- 
senting voice. 

Hlere, we may observe, the remedies provided 
by the discipline against unjust or improper dis- 
ownments were fully tried and exhausted. No 
appeal lies to any other department of Socicty. 

This Yearly Meeting of 1844, which confirmed 
the disownment of John Wilbur, addressed epis- | 
tles as usual to the other Yearly Meetings, and | 
these epistles were read in them and responded | 
to as in former years.* 

When the Yearly Meeting of New England 
convened, on the 16th of 6th month, 1845, the | 


} 


of | 


*In the answer from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
held in the 4th month, 1845, the epistle fiom New 
England was acknowledged as acceptable; and al- 
though it was proposed in the Yearly Meeting to ex- 
punge the expression, the proposal was rejected and | 
the word acceptable retained. 


names. But at that stage of the proceedings, 
a second paper, purporting to be a report from 

hode Island Quarter addressed to “* New Eng- 
land Yearly Meeting of Friends,” was laid on 
the table. The names of the persons thus given 
as representatives, were entered on the minutes 
and called, when they appeared to be all pre- 
sent. 

“ A proposition was then made, and united 
with by the meeting, that the Representatives 
from the other seven Quarterly Meetings, those 
named in the two aecounts from Rhode-Island 
being excluded, should constitute a Committee, 
before whom the persons claiming to be Repre- 
sentatives from that Quarterly Meeting should be 
fully heard on the suljeet of their claims respec- 
tively ; and that the Committee, after deliberat- 
ing thereon, should report to the Yearly Meeting 
which of the two bodies thus claiming, was, in 
their judgment, the true Rhode-Island Quarterly 
Meeting, in unity with and subordinate to that 
meeting, and entitled to send Representatives 
thereto. 

This subject having been thus far disposed of, 
the Meeting came to the conclusion that no other 
business could with propriety be entered upon 
by the Yearly Meeting till it was fully deter- 
mined; and instead of proceeding to the ap- 
pointment of Clerks on 2dday afternoon, as usual, 
decided that the Clerks then under appointment 
should continue to serve the meeting until the 
question was settled, 

‘Two accounts purporting to be from Rhode- 
Island Quarter were also presented to the Women’s 
Yearly Meeting, and the whole subject was 
similarly disposed of by that Meeting, by refer- 
ring it to al] the Representatives, except those 
from Rhode-Island, to report thereon. 

“Soon after the opening of the afternoon sitting, 
a person under appointment as one of the Re- 
presentatives from Sandwich Quarter, rose and 
said, that a portion of the Representatives had 
been together, and concluded to propose the 
name of Thomas B. Geulki* for Clerk, and Charles 
Perry for Assistant Clerk. Upon this, several 
individuals rose in quick succession, and ex- 
pressed unity with the nomination. The large 
body of the Representatives informed the Meet- 
ing, that they had no knowledge that any such 
proposition was about to be made, and by a very 
general expression of the members of the Meet- 
ing, as well as of the Representatives, the course 
proposed was wholly disapproved. On calling 
the names of all the Representatives in attend- 
ance from the several Quarterly Mectings, except 
Rhode-Island, it appeared by their express de- 
claration, that forty-one of their number were 
not consulted in relation to the appointment of 


* It appears that the person thus offered as Clerk 
had been disowned about seven months before. 
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Clerks, and that they now entirely dissented from | tion of doctrines had no part in producing the 
the appointment of Thomas B. Gould and Charles | separation in New England. For the subject of 


Perry, while four made no reponse when their 
names were called; forty-five being the whole 
number in attendance, with the exception of 


those named in the accounts from Rhode-Island. | their meetings. 


| 
| 


doctrines was not brought under diseussiou du- 
ring their proceedings, either in the disownment 
of Joha Wilbur, or in the subsequent action of 
2. That the circumstances un- 


But the persons thus nominated to act as Clerks, der which the body whereof Thomas B. Gould 


with others, their adherents, proceeded in read- 
ing and speaking, to the disturbance of the meet- 
ing. The Clerk of the Yearly Meeting, by its 
fully expressed direction, solemnly protested 
against their proceedings, and desired them to 
desist. ‘To this, however, they paid but little 
attention, and continued to carry on their own 
business till the adjournment of the meeting. 
Similar proceedings took place in the Women’s 
Meeting, with the exception that the Seceders 
left the house before the meeting adjourned. 
“Qn third day morning, the 17th, thecommittee 
in the case of Rhode-Island Quarterly Meeting, 
made a report, in which, after giving a statement 
of the various circumstances connected with the 
subject referred to their consideration, they ex- 
pressed their ‘united sense and judgment, that 
the accounts from Rhode-Islaud Quarterly Meet- 
ing, signed by David Buffum and Sarah F. 
Tobey, as Clerks, should be received as the true 
accounts from said Quarterly Meeting, and that 
the representatives thereia named ‘should be 
considered and acknowledged as the representa- 


tives from that Quarterly Meeting to the Yearly 


Meeting.’ This report was signed by forty-one 
men, and thirty-eight women, being all the re- 
presentatives in attendance in the Men’s Meet- 
ing, except four, and all in the Women’s Meet- 
ing, except two, apart from the representatives 
named in the two accounts from Rhode-Island. 
After the Report was read, two friends were ap- 
pointed to inform the representatives named in 
the account signed by Charles Perry, Assistant 
Clerk, that the Committee to whom their claims 
were referred, had made a report, which was 
about to be considered, and that they might be 
heard thereon. After a short absence, one of the 
friends reported that he had delivered the mes- 
sage intrusted to them, toa number of those 
persons named in the report, whom they found 
assembled in the yard, in company with others. 
Having waited a sufficient time, the meeting after 
hearing the report a second time, by a very 
general expression confirmed its conclusions, and 
thus acknowledged the meeting, of which the 
accounts were signed by David Buffum and 
Sarah F. Tobey, as Clerks, to be the true Quarter- 
ly Meeting of Rhode-Island, and the representa- 
tives named therein, to be the Representatives 
from Rhode-Island Quarterly Meeting to this 
Yearly Meeting.”’* 

From this plain statement of facts, two con- 
clusions evidently follow: 1st. That the ques- 


* Narrative of facts, &e., signed by Abraham Shear- 
man, Jr., and Hannah Gould, Jr., as Clerks, 1845. 


has always acted as clerk was organized, and the 
mode of its organization, afford it no rational 
claim to the character of New England Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

It is not denied by any that the meeting which 
convened at Newport on the 16th of 6th month, 
1845, was the genuine undisputed Yearly Meet- 
ing of New England ; and that this meeting has 
maintained its regular functions from that time 
to the present. No act or omission of that 
weeting has been adduced on which its suspen- 
sion or dissolution can be predicated. The ar- 
gument of Judge Ewing in the Camden trial is 
therefore applicuble to this case. 

“One meeting being in life, another of the 
same powers, rights, and jurisdiction, could not, 
according to the discipline of the society, accord- 
ing to the simplest elements of reason, according 
to the immutable rules of action, which must 
govera and control all human assemblages, of 
whatever nature, and whether religious or civil, 
according, indeed, to the avowed doctrines of 
the pleadings in this cause, and the consentaneous 
declarations of counsel, a second, a subsequent 
meeting could not be set up within its bounds.” 

In the trial of a cause arising out of this un- 
happy division, Chief Justice Shaw in delivering 
the opinion of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, after reciting the transactions in 
the Yearly Meeting on the 16th of 6th month, 
1845, in a manner corresponding in substance 
with the account above given, proceeds : 

“Tt appears to us very clear, upon the evi- 
dence, that though this action was made the oc- 
easion of holding a separate meeting under 
Gould, yet that, as a legitimate Yearly Meeting, 
it was altogether irregular and void. Gould’s 
own minute seems quite conclusive. Giving an 
account of this meeting, after a long recital of 
grievances, oppression, heresy and misconduct, 
on the part of leading men, he states that it was 
regularly formed under Shearman as clerk; that 
the question, as to which set were the true 
representatives, was referred to the other repre- 
sentatives, and states the reasons why those 
coming from the Wilbur meeting declined so to 
submit the question, and proceeds to state, that 
in the afternoon, Prince Gardner, on behalf of 
the representatives from Rhode Island Quarterly 
Meeting, and some of those from Sandwich 
Quarterly Meeting, reported that they hal been 
together, and were united in proposing the name 
of Thomas B. Gould for clerk of this meeting 
for the ensuing year, and of Charles Perry for 
assistant clerk; and the nominations being fully 
united with, by the who hace been for some 
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years laboring under much oppression, for the 
support of the order and discipline and of the tes- 
timonies and doctrines of our religious society 
upon their original foundation, they were ac- 
cordingly appointed. 

“This was the basis of the secession, and of an 
attempt to organize a separate Yearly Meeting. 
The only apology for offering such a nomination 
by Gardner at that time, after the meeting had 
agreed to postpone the appointment of clerk till 
after the decision of the other question, was, 
that the discipline so required it. But the dis- 
cipline was the act of the Yearly Meeting, pre- 
scribing a convenient general rule, adapted to 
ordinary occasions; but the power, which could 
make, could modify or suspend this rule, and 
had done so. The clerk, declared to be chosen, 
in his minutes does not venture to assert that 


but only by those who had been oppressed. 
“The only reason assigned, by way of justifi- 
cation or apology, is, that they and their friends 
had been oppressed. Whether this justification 
could have availed, had such oppression been 
proved to be done or sanctioned by the Yearly 
Meeting, would present a very different question. 


But at this time the Yearly Meeting had done | this opinion, or to the body from which it ema- 


no act, refused no application for redress, de- 
clared no heretical opinion, nor taken any step 
to be complained of. 

“On the evidence, the court are of opinion 
that the Yearly Meeting, attempted to be formed 
under Gould, was not, and scarcely professed to 
be, formed according to discipline; but that they 
separated to avoid the rightful authority and 
controlling action of the Yearly Meeting, to 
which they were subordinate; and although they 
professed to do this for what they deemed to be 
good cause, yet they thereby became separatists, 
and ceased to be in unity with the Society of 
Friends: but that the Yearly Meeting, of which 
Shearman was clerk, was rightly formed and con- 
ducted as the Yearly Meeting for New England, 
and that they had done no act to forfeit their 
rights and claims tothe supremacy belonging to 
them by the discipline and fundamental laws of 
the society.” 

The report of a committee of the Meeting 
for Sufferings, relative to the causes of the divi- 
sion in New England, presented to’ Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting in 1819, and which was passed 
through that body in a manner which it may 
be hoped will not be considered as a precedent 
in its future proceedings, contains the following 
remarks : 

‘The manner in which that separation was 
effected, is, we presume, known to most if not 
all our members. Many of those who now con- 
stitute the smaller body in New England, thought 
that the Yearly Meeting was not authorized sud- 
denly to suspend the important rule of disci- 
pline which requires the representatives to meet 
at the conclusion of the first sitting, and agree 








| in it. 
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upon a ‘clerk for the year, and report the same to 
the adjournment. Four of the representatives, 
thus thinking, together with those appointed by 
one of the bodies claiming to be Rhode Island 
Quarterly meeting, met, and agreed upon Friends 
to be nominated for cle rk and assistant. U pon 
these names being proposed to the afternoon sit- 
ting, and being united with by some, and disap- 
proved by more, the separation which now ex- 
ists, immediately followed.’ 

“ Although the manner in which this separa- 
tion was effected, was not such as we think af- 
fords a precedent safe to be followed in the or- 
ganization of a Yearly Meeting, yet inasmuch as 
those friends who compose the smaller body ap- 
pear to have acted froma sincere desire to main- 
tain the doctrines and discipline of the Society, 


|and the rights secured by it toall its members ; 
his nominaticn was united with by the meeting, | 


and had been subjected to proceedings oppres- 
sive in their character, and in violation of the 


| acknowledged principles of our church govern- 


meut, we believe they continue to be entitled to 
the rights of membership, and to such acknow- 
ledgment by their brethren as may be necessary 
for the enjoyment of those rights.” 

Now, whatever weight may be attributed to 


nated, we can find nothing more than an opinion 
It is not, in terms or profession, a dect- 


sion. We certainly have a right to demand un- 


, | questionable evidence before‘we charge the Year- 


ly Meeting of Philadelphia, with the assumption 
of authority which the discipline no where con- 
fers upon it. That meeting might express a 
belief that another meeting of similar powers 
had unjustly or injudiciously excluded some of 
its members from their rights of membership, 
but unless Philadelphia Yearly Meeting possesses 
an appellate jurisdiction, which it never has 
claimed, over the acts of New England Year- 
ly Meeting, the opinion above indicated must 
leave the members in question, exactly where 
they were in regard to the actual possession of 
their rights. The proceedings by which they 
were placed out of the pale of society are not re- 
versed or reversible by any action which another 
Yearly Meeting can take. 

The ancient Yearly Meeting of New England 
being still in existence, another Yearly Meeting 
of Friends could not, as Judge Ewing remarks, 
exist within the same jurisdiction ; and of course 
its acts must be valid unless set aside by another 
meeting of superior power. But it is not as- 
sumed that such superior power is lodged in any 
department of society. The conclusion is, there- 
fore, inevitable, that the disownments authorized 
or confirmed by New England Yearly Meeting, 
whether right or wrong, are conclusive. In re- 
gard to the decision of a Yearly Meeting, Chief 
Justice Shaw remarks : 

‘* It is final and conclusive, because there is 
no superior body which can call its decisions in 
question. It is conclusive, in the sense in 
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which the judgments of the highest courts are 
conclusive, not because they are necessarily | 
wiser or better than those of other courts, but | 
because it is the tribunal of last resort, and the 
constitution and laws have created no tribunal | 
to re-examine its decisions.” 


From the testimony on all sides, it is too ob- | 
vious for doubt or denial, that the whole diffi- | 
culty arose, on the one side, from the conduct of 
John Wilbur, and on the other, from the efforts 
made by Friends in New England to maintain | 
what they considered to be the order and disei- | 
pline in his case. It is also obvious that he , 
had tried and exhausted the remedies provided 
by discipline for securing the rizhts of members. 
Whether the proceedings in the inferior meetings 
were conformable to their own discipline or not, | 
was a question to be decided, in the last resort, by 
the Yearly Meeting. It was so decided, and the | 
disownment of John Wilbur was confirmed. And 
being thus confirmed, it is believed that the in- 
terference of other Yearly Meetings with their 
conclusions, is not supported by any disciplinary | 
precedent in the Society of Friends. On this | 
subject the associated committees of the five 
Yearly Meetings, who convened at Baltimore 
in the 7th month 1849, remark : 


“Resting in the unchangeable truth of the 
(rospel, our worthy forefathers, under the en- | 
lightening influence of Divine grace, early saw 
the necessity of that organization of meetings, 
and the establishment of that Christian discipline, 
which are essential to our preservation and pros- 
perity ; and very full, solemn-and forcible is the | 
language of that devoted servant of Christ, 
George Fox, when he refers to the setting up of 
meetings for discipline, and theauthority in which | 
they should be held. ‘ They were set up by the 
Spirit and power of the Lord God,’ ‘and the 
power of the Lord God is the authority of your 
men’s and women’s meetings.’ And, however | 
high and holy may be the profession which this 
necessarily involves, experience has always | 
verified the truth, that it has been as they are 
thus held, that they have fulfilled the purposes | 
of their establishment. In the organization of | 
these meetings a beautiful order was introduced, | 
consistent with the simplicity and authority of | 
the unchangeable truth, an order which has| 
proved eminently salutary and efficient in the 
Church. Yearly, Quarterly, Monthly and Pre- | 
parative Meetings, were set up and are still con- 
tinued, for the purpose of Church government, 
subordinate and accountable one unto another; 
Preparative to Monthly, Monthly to Quarterly, 
and Quarterly to the Yearly Meeting. The last 
being the highest tribunal in this Church or- 
ganization, from whose decisions there is no ap- 
peal, and exercising over all below it a power of 
supervision and control, looking to the good of 
the members composing them, and to the honor 
of truth; and in all cases where it deems it 
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necessary, directing their proceedings in the au- 
thority which the truth gives. 
“‘ This subordination and order remain to be es- 


| sential to our preservation, and cannot be de- 


parted from. Any innovation must necessarily 
lead to weakness and confusion, and the cause of 
truth must suffer from it. As introduced and 
practised by our ancestors, they are simple and 
effective, for they are founded in the truth, and 
derive their authority therefrom. Nor can their 
exercise in this authority ever prove oppressive 
to meetings or individuals, but strengthening and 
preserving. 

“This Conference is united in the belief, that 
it is essential for us clearly to understand and 
inviolably to sustain the rights that belong to dis- 
tinct Yearly Meetings. It cannot be questioned 
that if a Yearly Meeting should manifest un- 
soundness in Christian faith, if it should promul- 
gate views inconsistent with the principles pro- 
fessed by Friends, or should not maintain our 
Christian testimenies, that it may then become 
the duty of the other Yearly Meetings to extend 
to it brotherly entreaty or admonition for its 
restoration. But in the exercise of the functions 
which legitimately and exclusively belong to it- 


| self, as the forming or administering its own dis- 


cipline, any interference by another Yearly Meet- 
ing, or attempt to control its action in these 
respects, would be an infraction of our established 
order, and fraught with consequences perilous to 


| the whole brotherhocd of Yearly Meetings ; 


against which we feel solewnly bound to bear 
testimony.” 

And again, in the address of this Conference 
in 1851, they remark: “It is not for us to en- 
ter into a review of the disciplinary proceedings 
of New England Yearly Meeting; they belong 


| exclusively to itself, and have not been called in 
| question by the meetings we represent, nor by 


those of London and Ireland.” 

The seceding body, assuming the title of New 
England Yearly Meeting, addressed epistles to 
the Yearly Meetings in Europe and America, 
but their communications were not received or 
read in any of the meetings to which they were 
addressed ; and the Yearly Meetings of London, 
Dublin, New York, Baltimore, North Carolina 
and Indiana, explicitly disavowed any connection 
with the seceding body, and directed their clerks 
to return the addresses to the quarter from which 
they came. 

In the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, the 
correspondence with the Yearly Meeting of New 


| England was suspended in the year 1846; the 


suspension being apparently founded, not on any 
doubt of the continued existence of that meeting, 
nor on any Official or authorized charge of mal- 
administration, or unsoundness of doctrine, but 
on the circumstance that a small number of the 
members of that meeting had separated from the 
body, and organized a meeting, which assumed 
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the name of New England Yearly Meeting and 
addressed an epistle to us. 
_ Into the wisdom or propriety of this suspension 
It 1s not now our intention toinquire. This suspen- 
sion consisted in declining to read or respond to 
the epistle received from the regularly constitu- 
ted Yearly Meeting; yet when any members of 
that meeting attended Phila. Yearly Meeting, their 
right to seats therein has not been called in ques- 
tion. But when such friends have attended with 
minutes or certificates, those documents have not 
been read in the Yearly Meeting. By what au- 
thority they have been arrested and withheld, is 
perhaps more easily asked than answered. The 
Yearly Meeting has not repealed or suspended 
the rule of discipline which requires the certifi- 
cates or minutes of friends attending ours from 
other Yearly Meetings to be read therein. 

In the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, in the | 
year 1848, the subject of the difficulties in New| 
England was referred to the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, and that body in the following year, pre- 
sented to the Yearly Meeting a detailed report | 
of the facts and circumstances which were ad-| 
judged by those who supported it, to have pro- | 
duced the difficulties in New England Yearly | 
Meeting. 

When this report was read in the Yearly Meet- 


j 
| 


ing of 1849 it plainly appeared that a large num- | 
ber of experienced and valuable Friends, both | 


members of the Meeting for Sufferings and others, 
dissented from it. It was, however, passed through 


the meeting, though certainly not with the union | 


and cordiality of feeling and judgment which are 
usually considered essential to the adoption of a 


measure of such vital importance; and was di- | 


rected to be forwarded to the two bodies in New 
England, but without addressing cither of them 
as the Yearly Meeting. 

Previous to the production of this report, it 


may be remembered that Friends in New Eng- | 
land had been frequently charged with unsound- | 


ness of doctrine, and inany well-meaning Friends, 


no doubt, fully believed that the difficulties there | 


arose from the adoption, by many of the leading 
members, of sentiments on doctrinal subjects, 
inconsistent with the faith and principles of our 
religious Society. It is also to be remembered 
that the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia had 
then, for three years, suspended its long estab- 
lished correspondence with the Yearly Meeting of 
New England. It would therefore be more than 
can be reasonably looked for from men encom- 
passed with the usual infirmities of our nature, 
to expect the Commitiee of the Meeting for Suf- 
ferings, professedly acting on behalfof Phila. Year- 
ly Meeting, to feel entirely clear of an inelina- 
tion to find, if they could, an adequate reason 
for the suspension in question; and the charge of 
unsoundness, if fairly established, would have 
furnished a plausible if not conclusive justifica- 
tion. 

Indeed, from the course pursued by Phila. Year- 
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ly Meeting, and the prominence given to the im- 
putation that the difficulties in New England 
were the result of unsoundness of doctrine adopt- 
ed by Friends there, the Committee appointed 
for the express purpose of tracing to their source 
and exposing to light, the origin and progress of 
those difficulties, could not perform the duty as- 
signed to them without adducing a proof of that 
unsoundness, if proof of it could be adduced. 

Yet notwithstanding these obvious considera- 
tions, nothing in the report even attempts to fix 
such a charge upon them. Their disciplinary 
proceedings are indeed reviewed, and in several 
instances pronounced incorrect, but this does 
not in any degree involve the question of doc- 
trines. 

Considering an attempt by one Yearly Meet- 
ing, or by any of its branches, to review and re- 
judge the disciplipary proceedings of another 
Yearly Meeting, as altogether extra-judicial, and 


| unauthorized by the natureand principles of their 


relation, we shall offer no opivion in regard to 
the correctness of the review in question. 

As no charge in relation to doctrines appears, 
we are furnished with negative evidence that the 
committee had none to adduce ; and negative is 
in this case as satisfactory as positive. We have, 
however, something more than negative evidence 
in the case. For when the belief is expressed that 
harmony cannot be restored until the disciplina- 
ry proceedings, which had just been pronounced 
incorrect, are retracted or redresscd, it is plainly 
intimated that harmony might be restored by the 
correction or retraction of those proceedings. 
But certainly a controversy arising from the pro- 
mulgation or maintenance of unsound doctrines 
could not be adjusted and harmony restored, by 
any thing less than the removal of the cause 
from which the controversy arose. A mere cor- 
rection of disciplinary measures would rectify 
no errors, and reconcile no contrarieties in rela- 
tion to doctrines. 
| It is also to be observed—and the observation 
is important—that all the proceedings which are 
thus pronounced inconsistent with the discipline, 
arose, directly or indirectly, from John Wilbur’s 
ease. John Wilbur appears as the moving 
cause in this distressing affair. But the question 
whether John Wilbur’s right of membership was 
unjustly invaded, had been adjudged, and the 
proceedings of the inferior meetings in his case 
confirmed by the highest tribunal having cogni- 
zance of the subject; and John Wilbur himself 
was candid enough to acknowledge that he had 
been fully and kindly heard by the Yearly Meet- 
ing’s Committee. 

A few remarks may here be offered relative to 
the claims of John Wilbur, Thomas B. Gould, 
and their associates, to the character of members 
of our religious society. It will hardly be main- 
tained that they are members of the Yearly 
Meeting which has disowned them, or from 
which they have voluntarily withdrawn. If they 
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are members at all, they must be members of 
what is sometimes called the smaller body, fer 
they neither claim to be, nor are owned as mem- 
bers of any other body in New England. The 
question then arises, whether that body is a 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, so constituted and 
organized as to entitle its members to the rights 
of membership wherever they may choose to 
travel. If we answer this question affirmatively, 
we adopt a conclusion which no Yearly Meeting* 
in the world has admitted, and which all except 
two have explicitly disavowed. If we answer ne- 
gatively, we can hardly escape the conclusion 
that members of that body, when they take seats 
in other Yearly Meetings, must be regarded as 
intruders. 

That the question must be answered negative- 
ly appears by several considerations. All the 
Yearly Meetings which have answered at all have 


answered negatively. The report of the Meeting 


for Sufferings to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
plainly admits that this smaller body “ was not 
a regularly constituted Yearly Meeting.” Nor 
does it maintain that the ancient Yearly Meeting 


of New England, of which Abraham Shearman, | 


Jr., was clerk, was dissolved, or its functions 
suspended, at the time when the new organiza- 
tion was formed. In fact, its continued eaist- 


ence is necessarily implied, when its retraction | 


of certain disciplinary proceedings is stated as 
the condition on which unity is to be restored. 
Hence, the decision of Judge Ewing, already 
quoted, in reference to the Camden case, be- 
comes applicable to this; and as Friends admit- 
ted the correctness of that decision at the time 
it was pronounced, it is presumable they will 
not question its validity in the present day. 

If now we turn our attention to our friends in 
in Ohio, and inquire into the causes which pro- 
duced the opposition in feeling and sentiment, 
so sorrowfully prevalent there, we find them ori- 
ginating in the New England difficulties. The 
seecssion from the Yearly Meeting of New Eng- 
land occurred in the 6th month, 1815, and at the 
ensuing Yearly Meeting of Ohio a painful oppo- 
sition of judgment and feeling became obvious. 
Two epistles, both purporting to be from the 
Yearly Meeting of New England, were an- 
nounced, but neither of them was acknowledged 
or responded to. From that time to the period of 
the late separation there, the reception of the 
epistles from the ancient Yearly Meeting in 





*It is true, that when, in 1852, John Wilbur openly 
attended the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, and his 
attendance was objected to, his right to a seat there 
was attempted t> be vindicated by the allegation that he 
was unquestionably a member, but no explanation was 
given or attempted of the process by which he was 
supposed to have been res'ored to membership after 
his disownment was confirmed by New England 
Yearly Meeting. The case was too hastily passed 
over to be regarded as the expression of a judgment, 
more particularly as the decision of so important a 
question as the establishment of a Yearly Meeting. 


New England, and the usual expression of unity 
with the members in attendance from thut meet- 
ing, have been subjects of controversy between 
the parties into which the meeting was obviously 
divided. For several years the minutesand cer- 
tificates of Friends from New England were read 
and recorded in the meeting of ministers and 
elders as in former years; but in the public 
Yearly Meeting such record was not made. In 
the women’s Yearly Meeting, the ancient prac- 
tice has been steadily maintained in relation to 
the epistles (except in 1845, when no epistles 
to any of the Yearly Mectings were issued) and 
to the minutes of Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings. In 1846, a communication from the 
“smaller body” was presented to that meeting, 
and after examination by a committee, was re- 
| turned to the body that issued it, accompanied 
| by an explicit minute declining all correspon- 
dence with them. 

Another subject of controversy soon arose 
among Friends of Ohio. Some members of the 
“smaller body’? in New England, who had vo- 
'luntarily separated from the regular Yearly 
| Meeting, or had been disowned, at times ap- 
| peared and took their seats as members at the 
| Yearly Meeting. Their presence was objected to 
by one class, and openly allowed, or even actively 
encouraged, by ancther. In the course of these 
discussions, it was urged by some of those who 
advocated the attendance of that description of 
| persons, that as they had not objected to the 
presence of members of the “larger body,” in 
| New England, such Friends as dissented from 
them ought to be equally tolerant in relation to 
the attendance of members of the “ smaller 
body.” This, as already observed, involved the 
question of the legitimacy of the “ smaller body”’ 
as a Yearly Meeting of Friends, and the conces- 
sion proposed amounted virtually to an admission 
that the claims of the two bodies to the character 
of Yearly Meetings were equal; and some of 
those who sympathized with the “smaller body,” 
did actually claim that the two bodies stood on 
equal ground. To this the Friends who desired 
to maintain the usual and long established re- 
lation with that Yearly Meeting could not agree. 
For as they had always regarded the “ smaller 
body” as seceders, and not as a Yearly Meeting, 
they could not consistently admit them to seats 
in their meeting. 

Hence, we are brought to the conclusion, and 
it appears impossible to arrive at a contrary one, 
that so far as the difficulties in the late Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio arose from the claims of Thos. 
B. Gould and others similarly circumstanced, to a 
seat in that meeting, and the effort on one side to 
support that claim, and on the other to reject it, 
the order and discipline of the Society were clear- 
ly on the side of those who insisted on their ex- 
clusion. For we are to observe that the usage 
and order which require our meetings for disci- 
pline to be select, were not denied. The ques- 
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tion at issue was not whether the meeting ought 
to be select, but whetherit was so while Thomas 
B. Gould and his companion were present. But 
the decision of this question necessarily depended 
upon the previous one, whether the “ smaller 
body” in New England was a Yearly Meeting of 
Friends. The affirmative decision of one of these 
questions, was, in reality, a similar decision of 
the other. The discipline recognises no partial 
rights of membership. Every individual must be 
either within or without the pale of our religious 
society. 

From these difficulties arose another respecting 
the choice of a clerk. Previously to the secession | 
in New England, we hear nothing of any contro- 
versy on this subject; but when the dissensions 
in New England had spread their influence | 
among Friends in Ohio, the choice of a clerk 
became an object of no ordinary interest. As the 
friends who were opposed to the new organiza- 
tion, and desirous to maintain the ancient coa- 
nection, generally believed that Benjamin Hoyle, 
the clerk, had manifested his partiality towards 
the seceders, they were desirous of releasing him, 
and filling his place with one who would wil- 
lingly promote the restoration of the ancient 
order and fellowship. Hence, we soon find it 
reported that the representatives could not agree 
upon a clerk or assistant. In this dilemma the 
former incumbents were continued in office. 

Here we can hardly fail to perceive, that all 
the embarrassments in regard to proceeding with 
business,—four days, in one instance, being spent 
in debating the question whether their business 
should proceed while persons disowned in New 
England were present,—and all the difficulty in 
agreeing upon a clerk, arose from the opposite | 
sentiments entertained among them respecting 
the New England secession. Friends in Ohio 
were not disputing about doctrines. If the sub-| 
ject of doctrines was at any time brought into 
the discussion, it was not admitted by Friends 
as the original ground of controversy, but merely 
as auxiliary to the cause in dispute. To what-— 
ever part of this unhappy contest we direct our 
attention, if we trace it to its source, we still are 
led back to the secession in New England. 


all, is the specific point of controversy? The 


object which one class of Friends have in view is | 


easily explained. They regard those, by some 
styled the “larger body,” as the genuine, long 


established Yearly Meeting of New England, | 


and desire to extend to it and to its members 
the usual expression of unity and Christian 
fellowship. And they of course consider the 
‘smaller body ’’-as seceders, who have forfeited 
or relinquished their connection with the Society 
of Friends, and consequently neither own them 
as members, nor can hold church fellowship with 
them. The position of those who espouse the 
opposite side of the question, is not so easily 
defined. Though they have not so far denied 


| that body 





to the members of the “ larger body” the rights 
of membership as to refuse them a seat in meet- 
ings for discipline, yet they have refused to read 
the epistles and certificates addressed to them from 
that Yearly Meeting. They have also admitted 
and encouraged the attendance, both in meetings 
of ministers and elders, and in meetings for dis- 
cipline, of persons whose claim to membership 
rested entirely upon the authority of the seceding 
body in New England; and although they have 
not officially recognized that body as a Yearly 
Meeting of Friends, it is difficult if not impossible 
to perceive in what manner the measures they have 
already adopted can be consistently carried out 
without a full and unqualified recognition of 
The countenance shown to Thomas 


| B. Gould, in his character of a professed member 


and minister of the Society of Friends, at the late 


| Yearly Meeting of Ohio, and subsequently by 
| active and conspicuous members of the party, 


can be defended on no other ground than the 
admission that the body for which he has for 
some years acted as clerk is to be regarded as a 
legitimate Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

The practical question at issue, whatever form 
may be given to it in theory, then appears to be, 
whether a connection and church fellowship shall 
be maintained with the ancient Yearly Meeting 
of New England, and consequently with the 
Yearly Meetings in Europe and America that 
sustain their union with it, or whether a union 
shall be established with the “smaller body” 
in New England, and an eventual disruption 


| effected from all the Yearly Meetings which have 


declined its fellowship. 

It may now be seasonable to inquire more 
particularly into the respective claims, to the 
character of Ohio Yearly Meeting of Friends, 


| of the two bodies claiming that title, into which 


that meeting has been recently divided. 

A few facts bearing on the question, and 
admitting of no denial, may be adduced. The 
Friends who advocated the appointment of Jona- 
than Binns, have always insisted, and continue 
to insist on the full recognition of what is often 
termed the larger body in New England, as the 


genuine Yearly Meeting, and upon extending to 
The reader may perhaps inquire, what, after 


that meeting and to its members the usual evi- 
| dence of unity and church fellowship. They 
have also insisted upon withholding a corres- 
| pondent evidence of unity and church fellowship 
from the body of which Thomas B. Gould is 
clerk, and from the members of that body. In 
this they are clearly endeavoring to carry out 
| practically, in Ohio, the course adopted, and the 
judgment pronounced by all the other Yearly 
| Meetings in the world except one. From con- 
| trariety of judgment and feeling on this subject, 
| and not from disputes about doctrines, the diffi- 
| culties in Ohio arose. 
For several years the representatives failed to 
agree upon a clerk, and so reported to the Yearly 
Meeting, and that meeting re-appointed the clerk 
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of the previous year. Th: it this course, when 
adopted by the general concurrence of the Y early 
Meeting, was in order, admits of no doubt But 
that this was the only course which the meeting, 
in such an emergency, had authority to take, is 
not so clear. The representatives having failed 
to perform the duty assigned them, the appoint- 
ment of the clerk devolved on the meeting, as 
though the subject had not been referred. The | 
only precedents were those set by themselves, 
and a solitary instance, under unusual excite- 
ment, in Philadelphia. And if the Yearly 
Meeting of Ohio could establish a precedent, it | 
could also change it. Surely no correct disciplin- | 
arian will assert that a Yearly Meeting is bound 
by prirciple or precedent to continue a clerk in| 
his office, though he may have lost the unity 
and confidence of the meeting, as long as parti- 
sans cun be thrown into the representation, who 
will prevent the agreement of that body upon 
another individual. 

But could we even agree that the meeting 
was bound by precedent to continue the incum- 
bent in office whenever the representatives pre- 
sented an united report that they had no name | 
to offer, still that would not include the case 
before us. Prior to 1854 the report of non-agree- 
ment appears to have been a joint and undisputed 
report. No name was offered by the whole 
body or by any portion of the representatives. 
But in 1854 a number of the representatives did 
agree to report Jonathan Binns and James B. 
Bruff for clerk and assistant, and when in the| 
meeting the representatives were called upon for | 
their report, this response was given, professedly, 
a8 it was in fact, as the report of a part of the 
representatives. And the report thus given, we | 
may remember, was agreed upon by those who! 
presented it, in the presence and hearing of the | 
body of representatives. This response, we ob-| 
serve, was the only one made to the call for a re- 
port, until an extensive expression of concur- | 
rence had appeared in the meeting. 
report that the representatives had no name to 
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2. The action of the Meeting. 

It is questionable whether any considerable 
number of the representatives were in favor of 
reporting Benjamin Hoyle for the clerkship. 

It has indeed been said, that twenty-eight, 
about two-thirds, of the representatives were 
willing to offer the name of Benjamin Hoyle for 
clerk. But it is admitted they did not report it. 
Of course their willingness, if admitted, without 
corresponding action, could have no practical ef- 
fect. If they were restrained from reporting 
that name, because their colleagues would not 
unite in the report, why were they not restrained 
by a similar cause from reporting that they could 
not agree upon a name? In either case none but 
a divided report could be given. 

If, at a common election, one class of voters 
should give in their tickets with the name of their 
candidate fully and legibly written, and another 
class should leave the place for the name an en- 
tire blank, could there be any doubt, whatever 
might be the number of blank tickets, that the 
candidate named was duly elected? This sup- 
posed case is analogous, as far as the representa- 
tives are concerned, with the case before us. A 
part of their number agreed to propose certain 
persons, and reported them to the meeting. The 
other part made a blank report. 

When the case was opened in the meeting, 
Jonathan Binns and James B. Bruff, were the 
only names before the meeting; for the names 
of Benjamin Hoyle and Wm. S. Bates were not 
heard till they were read in the minute an- 
nouncing their continuance. Jonathan Binns 
was, therefore, the only one proposed to the 
meeting as clerk, and the case falls under that 
stated by Judge Ewing when he says, quoting 
Angel and Ames: “ When a majority protest 
against the appointment of a candidate, and do 
not propose any other candidate, the minority 
may elect the candidate proposed.” [p. 29.]} 
With, however, this important mo \dification, that 


When the | nothing appears to show that those who advocated 


the appointment of Jonathan Binns were a mi- 


offer was at length given, the expression of unity ; nority. Indeed the voices in favor of that appoint- 


with the appointment of the Friends named still 
went on, until a large number of voices were 
heard. Both reports were divided ones, as it 
appears that no one was authorized by the 


° ° . ' 
whole body of representatives to give in a 


report of non-agreement. The request that the 
individual who made it should present such 
report, must have 
of the representatives. Yet upon this report, 
Benjamin Hoyle, without waiting for the voice 
of the meeting, prepared and read a minute 
declaratory of his own end William 8. Bates’ 
continuance in their former stations. A few, 
and but a few, voices were heard in concurrence 
with this minute. 

Now, there are two prominent points to be con- 
sidered in relation to these transactions : 
1. The action of the Representatives. 





been made by only a part} 


ment were quite as numerous as those usually 
heard on such occasions, and the opposition was 
| quite a feeble one. 

As Benjamin Hoyle and Wm. 8S. Bates were 
not proposed by the representatives or by any 
| one in the meeting, and no discussion respecting 
| them preceded the reading of the minute of their 
continuance, and the precedents on which that 
continuance was ostensibly founded, were cases 
essentially different from the one then existing, 
it appears quite vain to insist that Benjamin 
Hoyle and Wm. S. Bates were the duly appoint- 
ed clerk and assistant of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

We are, therefore, brought to the conclusion, 
that Jonathan Binns and James B. Bruff were 
the regularly constituted clerk and assistant 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting. The cireumstance 
i that the minute of their appointment was made 
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by the former could not vitiate the proceeding, 
for the minute did not constitute, but merely re- 
corded the conclusion of the meeting. If this 
minute is to be deemed invalid because made by 
Jonathan Binns himself, after the Friends there- 
in named had been proposed by a part of the re- 
presentatives, and openly approved by a large 
portion of the meeting, with what shadow of con- 
sistency can the minute of Benjamin Hoyle be 
vindicated, appointing himself and another to| 
stations for which they had not been proposed to 
the meeting in the present year, either by any 
portion of the representatives or by any one else. 

After the minute of Benjamin Hoyle, con- 
tinuing himself and W.S. Bates as clerks, was 
read, no business was transacted, until he made 
and read a minute of adjournment to ten o’clock 
on the following day. When Benjamin Hoyle 
and those who united with him had withdrawn, 
it is believed that nearly one-half of the original 
number remained. 

From this point of time, the two bodies, into 


which the mecting was divided, continued to act | 





separately, each claiming the name and character 
of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

It is a significant fact that the Friends who 
were present from other Yearly Meetings with 
minutes or certificates, with a single exception, 
remained behind when Benjamin Hoyle and his 
adherents withdrew. 


not denied, that Thomas B. Gould and his com- 


panion, attended to its close, without opposition 
or objection, the meeting which recognised Ben- 
jamin Hoyle as clerk. 
The case of the women’s Yearly Meeting may | | 
justly claim a few lines in this review. 
When, on third day morning, the representa- | 
tives were called upon for their report, their re- 


sponse was, in substance, that they had no names 

o offer. On this the acting clerk waited, without 
atte mpting to make a minute, until a ‘proposal | 
was made and largely united with, that the in-| 
cumbents of the former year should serve the 
meeting for the present one. To this proposal 
no objection was made, and no other names were 
offered. With this sanction, Jane M. Plummer 
made a minute expressive of the re-appointment 
of herself and Hannah S. Ladd to the stations of 
clerk and assistant for the current year. 


| qualities of it. 
It is also understood, and 





In the afternoon, they sent in an inquiry to 
what hour the men’s meeting was going to ad- 
journ, aad being informed that no hour had then 
been agreed upon, they made their adjournment 
to the same hour asthe men. As the meeting 
of which Jonathan Binns acted as clerk, ad- 
journed to eight o’clock next morning, the 
other having previously adjourned to ten, the 
women were left-to construe their own adjourn- 
ment, according to theirjudgment, as to which body 
constituted the true Yearly Mecting. According- 
ly, at eight o'clock next morning, Ja ane M. Plum- 
mer and Hannah S. Ladd took their seats at the 
table, and in conjunction with such women Friends 
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as assembled, believed to amount to nearly, if 
not quite, half the number that had convened 
on the two previous days, proceeded with the 
business of the Yearly Meeting. 

The proceedings of the Womens’ Yearly 
Meeting appear, therefore, to have been con- 
ducted in a manner strictly constitutional and 
orderly. 

As this meeting from that time acted in uni- 
son with the meeting of which Jonathan Binns 
was clerk, they were evidently identified, and mnst 
be regarded as collateral branches of one Yearly 
Meeting. And we may find no trivial evidence 
that these united bodies constitute the genuine 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, in the fact thatall the 
Friends in attendance from other Yearly Meetings, 
whether male or female, with certificates or min- 
utes, with the solitary exception already mention- 
ed, continued to meet with those for whom Jona- 
than Binns and Jane M. Plummer acted as clerks; 
and that the epistles from those bodies have 
been acknowledged and responded to by all the 
Yearly Meetings which have occurred since they 
were issued. KE. L. 


LINDEN OR BASSWOOD PAPER. 


The article has come. It is before us—three 
One almost good enough for a 
newspaper, the other better than most of the pa- 
per the Democracy has had to put up with, and 
the third a strong, smooth, even sheet; fit for 
promissory notes, nay, for love-notes, the least 
dangerous of the two. It is made of basswood. 
The genius who got up the Beardsley Planing 
Machine studied out this new paper. He made 
the pulp in the kitchen of his house in Albany, 
and made the paper there too, after some primi- 
tive fashion, in which a sieve conspicuous- 
ly figured. On one of these samples is an 
advertisement of $50 reward. Basswood has 
fairly entered into the service of men in the pur- 
suit of stolen property. This handbill indicates 
a horse and wagon as the object of the distress 
of the gentleman who invokes the linwood to aid 
his search of a thief. It is of white and quice 
smooth paper. We understand that the wood is 
treated by revolving cutters, which reduce it to 
fibre in a short time. Then something else is done 
to this fibre, which we dont understand. A 
caveat is on file at Washington, which will in- 
form the curious what this sumething else is. 
Two other things, we are told, of which the most 
important is, that Mr. Beardsley can make the 
pulp, and make a fortune out of it, by selling it 
at two cents apound. ‘The other is, that an edi- 
tion of the Albany Evening Journal will soon 
be printed upon the paper. Mr. Beardsley was 
last week engaged in building machinery for a 
p2per mill under his new process. The white 
cedar is said to yield the finest and strongest 
paper. There is talk of setting that apart for 
bank notes. The cotton wood of the South, and 
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the cypress, are said to be especially adapted to 
it, as also is the tamarac. Devoutly do we in- 


voke success upon Beardsley’s efforts. — Buffalo 
Democracy. 


THE AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 


A month or two since, the Charleston 
Mercury contained a series of articles upon the 
benefit and necessity to the South of re-opening 
African slave trade. The proposition was as cool 
a one as was ever suggested by an agricultural 
writer, upon the best method of increasing the 
yield of crops. It was to cheapen labor in the 
South, and to enable Southerners to turn barren 
and neglected lands into flourishing plantations. 
The subject has since been introduced into the 
South Carolina Legislature. The Washington 
correspondent of the New York Express says of 
it :— 

“ The chief topic of conversation this morning 
is the proposition reported to the South Carolina 
Legislature for the re-opening of the African 
slave trade. That proposition, astounding as it 
may seem to many of your readers, has many ad- 
vocates among the southern people, and especially 
among that class to whom fortune has not been 
more than moderately propitious. ‘The present 
high price of negroes prevents their purchase in 
any considerable number, unless by those who 
are possessed of abundant capital. Consequent- 
ly, the man of small means is precluded from 
embarking in the business of planting, from 
which his more fortunate neighbors are deriving 
annual incomes of from 50 to 100 per cent., 
according to the price of cotton. If the slave 
trade were revived, it is argued the price of good 


field hands would fall from $1100 to $700, the 


price in Cuba, and the planting interest of the | 
South be materially enlarged and benefitted. | 


More laborers could then be obtained for internal 


improvements, &c., as well as for manufacturing 


purposes. The great want of the South, say 
certain politicians of that region, is a deficiency 
in the supply of labor. There is a great work 
to be done there—a great harvest to be reaped 
—but the laborers are wanting. Whence shall 
these laborers be obtained but from that ‘dry 


nurse’ of negroes as well as lions—Africa ?” 


“Asan illustration of the scarcity of slave | 


labor at the South, it may be mentioned that in 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and New Orleans, 
Irish and German servants of both sexes are very 
numerous, and annually increasing. In Rich- 
mond and Washington they are still more abun- 
dant in proportion to the population; and the 
time is probably not very far distant when the 
bulk of the labor in the Southern cities will be 
performed by frecmen.”—N. American. 


We often hear expressions of regret at the 
shortness of life. Even the patriarch of one 
hundred and thirty could declare that few and 
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evil had the days of his life been. Yet what 
beatified spirit ever lamented that his time of 
probation was not longer? 


THE WHITE DOVE AND THE LUCOMOTIVE. 


The Express of this city says thatasa R. R. 
train was coming towards Troy, at its highest 
speed, on passing a curve it suddenly dashed 
into a flock of pigeons upon the track. All of 
them save one—a pure and beautiful white— 
raised from the ground and escaped. The white 
one was not as furtunate, for rising and flying 
low in a line from the locomotive, it was over- 
taken and caught on the centre of the cowcatcher, 
where unable to raise its wings against the rush- 
ing air, mute and bewildered, its feck and head 
stretched forward, it stood transfixed and motion- 
less, as though converted into stone. On went the 
train in its wild speed, and on stood the pigeon 
in its wingless flight, and fourteen miles were 
thus traversed by the train. It was only when 
the Union Depot at Troy was reached and enter- 
| ed that the pigeon, recovering from its bewilder- 
ing enchantment, slightly ruffled its feathers, 
then tried its wings, and finally trusting them 
once more, soared aloft aliguting on a cross piece 
|of the dome. Here it was soon the observed of 
| all observers, the story of its marvellous ride hav- 
ing many hearers. After an houror soit sallied 
forth in the direction of its home, and doubtless 
will often tell in pigeon tongue of its flight with 
the locomotive. 

THE WEEDER. 


“The servant earnestly desireth the shadow.”—Jos. 





| The morn is past, and yet the weeds are thick, 
| And the fierce August sun pours on me burningly, 
Oh God!” she said, ** send, send that shadow quick, 
Which I desire so yearningly. 


| © For me, the heat and burthen of the day, 
And a stern master who doth show no lenity ; 
| For Aim, rich pleasure-lands stretch far away, 

| With groves of coul serenity. 


| ** Above his meadows, into golden air, 


| The rou.ded knoll uplifts its green protuberance, 


And ripening harvests wave and toss their hair, 
In golden tiessed exuberance. 


“© There are cool woodlands, in whose dark arcades, 
‘The very noon-day seems of twilight emulous ; 
No heat wins there, but in the silent glades 
The heavy dews hang tremulous. 


** There the tall tulip crests the glorious scene, 
‘The stately monarch of those sylvan palaces ; 

And its strong arms, like priests in ferial green, 
Lift up their golden chalices. 


‘¢ Through the thick leaves the tempered sunbeams 
silt, 
And pleasant shades are o’er the sward distributed, 
There worms may crawl ;—there thistle-down may 
drift ; 
And |—] am prohib.ted. 


“I faint with toil, yet keep my faith to all; 
Tho’ none save God regardeth me observantly ; 
Father !”’ she cried, ** when will that shadow fall, 
For which I pine so fervently ?” 
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Then came a shadow ; but,’t was icy cold, 
As of some swart, dread angel o’er her hovering ; 

[t wreathed around her with voluminous fold, 

And wrapped her in its covering. 


Chill though it was, she hailed it with a smile ; 

And worn by years, and grief, and long infirmity, 
Lay down beneath it, slept a little while, 

And wakened in Eternity. Putnam’s Magazine. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS 


Foreicn InteLtuicence.—The Steamship Ca- 
nada, from Liverpool, with dates to the 6th ult., 
arrived at Halifax on the 17th inst. 

The Allies had 300 guns ready to open their 
fire upon Sebastopol, and waited only a favorable 
opportunity a commence, intending, after 48 
hours bombardment, to make an attempt to storm 
on the southern side. 

The negotiations at Vienna had 
postponed for fourteen days, giving 
hope of peace. 

‘The siege works had advanced so far, that di- 
rect communication was prevet ted between the 
garrison ot Sebastopol and the Russian forces | 
at Balaklava. 

Letters from Trebizonde state that the Russian 
army in Asia had attacked the redoubt at Topak 
Kaleh. The garrison, aided by. the English and 
Polish officers, repulsed the attack, but the situa- 
tion of the place was still considered precarious. 
Corps of native militia, with Russian officers, have 
been formed at various points in Circassia. 


been further | 
one more 





Brazit. Advices from Rio Janeiro to the 9th ult., 
state that a Brazilian Squadron was under orders 
to sail for Paraguay, to demand immediate satis- 
faction for some insult offered to Brazil by Para- 
guay. A rumor prevailed thatthe English and 
French representatives at Rio objected to this 
movement. 

Buenos Ayres—Accounts from Bnenos Ayres, 
state that that province had been invaded by 
troops from Santa Fe, instigated by Urquiza. The 
invaders were defeated, with the loss of all their 
baggage and ammunition. Later aceounts repon 
that a second battle had taken place, resultiag in 
the total defeat and subsequent disbanding of the 
insurgents 


Domestic.—The receipts at the Custom House 
in Chicago during the year 1854, were $577,170,. 
93, being an increase of $315,876.27, over the re- 
ceipts of the preceding year 

PennsyLVANIA Lecistature.—No business of 
general interest was transacted in either House on 
the 17th or 18th. On the 19th, the returns of the 
votes on the Prohibitory Liquor Law, were open- 
ed in the presence of both houses. It appeared 
that 158,318 votes had been cast in favor of a Pro- 
hibitory law, and 163,457 against it. No session 
was held by either House on the 20th. 

No business of general interest was transacted 
in the Senate on the 22d. On the 23d, the bill to 
define and punish bribery, and to compel witnes- 
ses to testify, and a bill relating to taxes on col- 
lateral inheritances, were passed. 

The House of Representatiues on the 22d pass- 
ed the joint resolution from the Senate, urging 
Congressto despatch one or more vessels in search 


of the Arctic Expedition under Pr. Kane. Seve- 


| and the bill referred to a Select Comniittee. 
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ral unimportant private bills were passed on the 
23rd. 


ConGress.—In the Senate, on the 16th, the bill 
for the sale of hock Island, as amended by the 
House, was pass d. In Executive session, the 
nomination ot J. C. ’reckenridge, of Kentucky, as 
Minister to Spain, in place of P. Soule, was con- 
firmed. 

On the 17th, a petition from citizens of New 
York, praying for the mediation of our govern- 
ment in relauon to the war in Europe, and one 


} . - . ~ 
from Maine, for the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 


Law, were presented. A bill was passed appro- 
priating $300,000 for the extension of the General 


| Post Office building. 


On the 18th, a message was received from the 


| President, in relation to [Indian hostilities, repre- 


senting that vigorous measures will be necessary 


| to protect overland emigrants to California, and 


proposing to call out 3000 mounted volunteers. 

Referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
A letter was presented from Rufus Choate, re- 

signing his situation as one of the Regents of the 


| Smithsonian Institute, and assigning reasons for 


his resignation. A warm debate on the subject 
followed, and the Judiciary Committee were in- 
stituted to make inquiry into the management of 
the Institute. 


On the 19th, a joint resolution was passed, au- 
thorizing the President to open negotiations with 
the British government, to establish a light-house 
on Cape Race. The Senate did not sit on the 20th. 

On the 22nd, John 8. Wells, Senator from New 
Hampshire, appointed in piace of Moses Norris, 
deceased, was qualified, and took his seat. A 
number of memorials were presented, two being 
in favor of mediation by our Government, in the 
present European war. The 23d was spent in 
discussing the Bounty Land Bill. 

In the House of Representatives, on the 16th, 
the Texas Creditor bill was reported by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, with amendments. 
The Pacific Railroad bill was debated, on the 16th 
and 17th. On the 18th, a committee was appointed 
to make inquiries into the management of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the expenditure of its 
funds. The Pacific Railroad bill was then discussed 
until adjournment. On the 19th, the session was 
consumed in debate on the Pacific Railroad bill, 
without result. The consideration of the same 
bill was resumed on the 20i:h, and a substitute, of- 
fered by Senator Davis, of Indiana, was agreed to. 
The bill now provides tor one Grand Trunk Cen- 
tral Railway and Telegraph Line, {rom some point 
on the western boundary of Arkansas, Missouri or 
lowa, between the 36th and 43d degree of north 
latitude, on the nearest and most eligible route to 
San Francisco, and two branches, diverging from 
the Central road at some point east of the Rocky 
mountains, and running, one to Memphis, Tennes- 
see, and the other, to some point on Lake Superior. 
The bill appropriates alternate sections of the 
public lands, for the space of twelve miles on 
each side of the road, trom the eastern to the 
western terminus. 

On the 22nd, the Pacific Railroad Bill was pass- 
ed as amended. The vote was then reconsidered, 


The 


next day, a motion to reconsider this vote, and to 
lay that motion on the table, was passed. 





